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“The Letter hilleth, hut the Spirit giveth Life. 


Editorial 


We fear that only a few of those whom Sir George Donaldson’s 
death reminded of the Museum bearing his name have ever taken the 
trouble to see for themselves the treasures that are in the collection. It 
would appear that many of us who work in quite close contact with the 
Museum know next to nothing about it. 

Two main currents flow through the College basement, the one 
bearing strongly towards the dining rooms, the other towards the theatre. 
Between the two stands the Donaldson Museum. Many of those who 
flock by it, hungry for food or for opera, are only vaguely aware that the 
room is thereat all. Even the better-informed refrain, as a rule, from 
asking Mr. Humphreys to take them in. One suspects that Mr. 
Humphreys himself is less astonished at being asked to admit an inhabitant 
of Ohio than he is at receiving a similar request from a native of Middlesex. 
It is absurd—if it be true—that America is a better starting-point for a 
visit to the Museum than either the Parry Theatre or a College dining- 
room is. 

Sir George Donaldson gave more than thirty years—and who knows 
what money ?—to the collecting of his treasures. The bulk of these he 
generously surrendered, through the late King Edward (who at the time 
was the R.C.M. President), into the keeping of the College. In effect, it 
was a gift to the nation. The Museum is of a like age to the College 
building itself: each was opened on the same day in May of 1894. 
To-day, College is full of people. The Museum, on the contrary, is 
generally deserted—yet it offers peace and enchantment to those who 
would have them. 

There are many obvious reasons for visiting it: some of them 
utilitarian, some idealistic, and some not particularly worth mentioning. 

Knowing, as we do, that College students are remarkable not only 
for their passion for paper work, but for their scrupulous care of Harmony 
exercise-books, we would naturally expect to find them in the Museum 
gazing their fill of the unbelievably beautiful copying of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, in his manuscript Song-book ‘“Receuil d’airs d’Opéra, 
Vaudevilles et Brunettes.” 

Those double-bass players, who by long usage are morbidly interested 
in exploring the foundations of super-imposed orchestral noises, might 
well examine Magno Diefforprucher’s ‘‘Chitarrone”—the same that 
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Monteverde found so useful for lending weight to the bass parts in 
“Orfeo” in 1607. 

Pianists at all overcome by the effort of memorising Mozcart’s 
© minor Concerto might restore a just sense of values by observing, in the 
original manuscript of that work, the comparatively unpretentious, effortless, 
easy-going way in which the composer seems to have carried out his share of 
the task. (Singers would be delighted by a manuscript—this same—which 
once belonged to Jenny Lind.) 

Guitars may seem remote from our passions. But might not 
Louis XV.’s remind us of things seen in a Watteau or a Lancret, and 
Henri of Navarre's bring to mind the merry stories of the wife who in all 
probability heard it played ? 

Count Correr’s Upright Spinet—the oldest in the world, it is said— 
would soothe bejazzed nerves (and our tongues need not utter Virdung’s 
name for it). And those queer wheezing little Flemish and French Positive 
Organs would restore the good humour of the modern organ student who 
might feel it in his heart to curse the limitations of Father Willis, or deplore 
the half-hearted specification of the Royal Albert Hall instrument. 

If it were more commonly realised how rich the place is in valuable 
and significant exhibits we should not need to torture ourselves discovering 
indirect reasons for visiting the “Donaldson” ; on the contrary, we should 
go there for its own sake, Afterall, Mr. Humphreys—not “ Hudibras” 
Butler—keeps the door ; and he would not require of us a declaration that 
we are not antiquarians, eager to remember things better forgotten, and to 
forget things most men like to remember. 


Frederick John Read. 
Ain Appreciation by Sir Hugh Allen. 


As the oldest of Dr. F. J. Read’s many pupils, I should like to 
place on record the gratitude we feel for the example, stimulus, and help 
he gave us in those early days. As a boy of seven I remember Read, 
then a young man of nineteen, just fresh from his Oxford examination for 
Bachelor of Music, as Organist of Christ Church, Reading, and I can still 
feel the thrill which his playing gave me—the first of my musical exper- 
iences—and the spell which this young, smart, and attractive musician cast 
over me. I was determined to go to him when old enough to learn music. 
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He came as a light to a benighted city, for Reading had very 
little musical life in those days, and in a few years he had the whole 
place at his beck and call. ‘The services at Christ Church were easily the 
best in the town, and Read’s organ playing, which had all the neatness 
and musical qualities of the Parratt school, became a centre of attraction. 

When Read went to Chichester as Organist of the Cathedral, in 
1886, he was kind enough to ask me to become his assistant there, and 
during three or four years of the dearest and happiest friendship I learned 
more and more to admire him for the way in which he tackled the 
problems of this Cathedral music, for the high standard that he set him- 
self in all performances, and for the fine success he achieved. One of his 
first and most striking initiations was the singing of the “St. Matthew” 
Passion music, spread over the six days of Holy Week. I shall never 
forget this performance, firstly because of its charming simplicity, and 
secondly because it was the first time I had ever heard the work. He also 
introduced to Chichester the ‘Christmas Oratorio.” 

As Conductor of Chichester Musical Society, Read did many well- 
known works, among which was one of the earliest performances of 


Parry’s “ Job,” and ona smaller scale he saw to it that the best spirit of 


madrigal singing was kept alive, some of the concerts in this direction 
being notable. 

During the whole period of his Chichester appointment, Dr. Read 
was a Professor at the Royal College of Music for Paper Work, and for a 
considerable part of the time was in charge of the Music Classes. Many 
of our most distinguished young musicians have passed through his hands, 
and can testify to the enlightened and fatherly interest he had in them. 

In his early days, Read bid fair to become a composer. ‘T'wo of his 
works won prizes—the anthem, ‘‘Let my complaint,” and the madrigal, 
“Love wakes and weeps,” which was awarded the Madrigal Society’s 
prize. He composed two or three minor works, either for Reading Orpheus 
Society, which he founded, or for the Eaglesfield Society at Oxford, and a 
considerable amount of church music, including the ‘Song of Hannah.” 

Throughout his life Read made his influence felt in many directions. 
His insistence on every detail of the music he was responsible for, and his 
love of accuracy, made him a splendid master. The pupils who lived and 
worked with him learned many lessons which have been invaluable to 
them. They learned not only to respect him for his musicianly qualities, 
but to love him asa friend. Read gave much time and thought to the 
problems of the Royal College of Organists, and was an examiner for that 
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institution for many years. He also examined for musical degrees at 
Oxford and London. As a member of the examining staff of the 
Associated Board he was widely known and universally respected. He 
was a musician of the older school, but his thoroughness and insistence 
made his influence really effective. His choirs at Reading and Chichester 
adored him. His choral societies set a real store by his teaching and 
leading. It was, indeed, an appropriate and touching thing that the final 
rehearsal for a Concert of his beloved Musical Society at Chichester should 
have been his last work in a long and distinguished service to music. 


[Dr. Read began his work as a Professor at the College in 1887, and remained 
till 1918, in which year he left London, and resigned his Professorship. Not all 
of us were his pupils in paper work ; but a great number were privileged to pass 
through ‘*Music Class" under his kindly guidance, and his talks about all 
manner of things are a most pleasant memory. In ‘Music Class” of past days 
there were hundreds of ‘‘Parratt” pupils. There were as many ‘‘ Read” 
pupils later, and they are as grateful to their teacher as the earlier class were 
to theirs. 

Sir Hugh Allen's Appreciation, printed above, first appeared in the March 
number of Zhe Musical Times, and is reprinted here by kind permission of 
the Editor of that journal.] 


The Direction of Music. * 


None of you, I trust, have assumed from the title of my address this 
afternoon that I was going to say anything about musical administration, 
or that the word “direction” implied as correlative the word “ Director.” 
I hope that I know my place too well for that. What I had in mind was 
that we should consider for a short time some of the present tendencies of 
musical composition, particularly in this country ; how far in estimating 
them we can be helped by historical analogies, and in what respects the 
present state of the art so differs from its predecessors as to make such 
analogies inapplicable. In particular, I am interested, as we all are, in 
speculations as to the future of music; as to the line on which it is 
travelling and the goal at which it aims. I am not going to indulge in any 
detailed prophecies. ‘The dire discomfort of the tipsters who have been 
foretelling to-day the results of the Derby have taught me wisdom, and I 
shall keep to the safer path of generalities. Even here I begin with a 
certain amount of piernns: pesigrcay I did have in my mind a more or 





"An Address deiiverad by Sir Henry Farlow: in the Parry Room, Royal 
College of Music, 27th May, 1925. 
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less connected idea of what I wanted to say. This morning, in the train 
from Sheffield, I have been reading Mr. Ernest Newman's new book, and 
find that he covers better than I could almost all the ground that I propose 
to occupy. Indeed, if it were not for the honour of the thing, I should be 
much inclined to replace this lecture by a recommendation that you should 
go and read Mr. Ernest Newman. I hope, however, that you will do that 
in any case. 

Now before we come to grips with the subject, there are two 
preliminary considerations which I think that we ought to keep in mind. 
One is that in every art, and in music, I think, more than in any other, 
systems of exact classification are fatal. You cannot arrange the history of 
any art or the esthetics of any art on a system of water-tight compartments. 
A generation ago, for instance, our criticism was much dominated bya 
gentleman of the name of Rockstro, whose mind was like the set of pigeon 
holes in an office bureau, and whose whole method of criticism, or almost 
all of it, consisted in glueing together a system of little hard and fast 
partitions, all separate and all distinct from each other, But art is not like 
that ; it is not made, it grows, and its progress is one continuous stream. 
It is, no doubt, possible for certain purposes to speak of one period as 
ecclesiastic because it was largely occupied with ecclesiastic music, or of 
another as romantic because on the whole it was influenced by what we 
call romance, but it is good to remember that there were many ecclesiastics 
in the romantic period and some romantics in the ecclesiastic period ; just 
as there were many sceptics in the so-called Age of Faith, and there was 
a good deal of superstition in the so-called Age of Reason. Again, in 
each period it is quite wrong to say that all the old people are grouped on 
the one side and all the young people on the other; there is rather a 
continuous procession in which no exact line of division can be drawn. No 
doubt, at the one end you have the extreme Tory, the Beckmesser, who 
can endure no change at all, and wants everything determined exactly as it 
as always been; on the other hand, you have the Anarchist, the Bakunin, 
let us say, who holds that the fact of a statement being accepted is in 
itself sufficient reason why you should not accept it, and whose sole maxim 
of life appears to be that whatever is is wrong. But you cannot classify 
these people according to age or degrees of experience. There are 
Tories among the young people and adventurers among the old; the one 
advising caution, the other ridiculing it as timidity, but not really separated 


into distinguishable categories. 
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The other of the two points,and perhaps the more important, is that 
the vocabulary of music was made for man and not man for the 
vocabulary. It is, in short, really an alphabet which has been constructed 
to satisfy human needs. And the reason why we prefer our notation and 
our system of scales to any other is plainly and simply that we can do 
more with it. It is not a perfect or complete vehicle—I yery much doubt 
whether any such vehicle could be constructed—but it adapts itself well 
enough to our particular habits of thought. Let me give you an analogy. 
The Russian alphabet is, on the whole, very rich. When I went to Russia, 
about twenty years ago, I found all over the country an entire inability to 
spell my surname; the alphabet contained no ‘*H” and no “WW,” and 
without these two I fared very ill. In like manner there are in the Russian 
alphabet symbols for which we in the West have no vocal equivalent. 
None of us, for instance, can pronounce the letter which looks like “61,” 
and there are several others over which we feel considerable difficulty. 
This means that the absolute and perfect alphabet for all mankind has not 
yet been devised ; that each race has its own share, and has a perfect right 
to develop or extend as it thinks fit. In the same way our scales did not 
come down straight from Heaven, like the Palladium ; they are the result 
of long development, and their justification is called Bach or Beethoven. 
Suppose, for instance, that you were explaining our present system to an 
inhabitant of Mars. You would tell him that it was based on the semitone 
because that had been found by experience to be the smallest interval 
which most people could comfortably sing (there is a Greek musical 
theorist who tells us this), and you would add that by a happy law of 
proportion exactly twelve semitones made the octave. He would say that 
this was most satisfactory, as twelve was the number which had a good 
many aliquot parts on which your harmonic system could be based. “ For 
instance,” he would say, “I presume that you divide your octave into two 
halves of six semitones each.” You would have to confess in reply that 
this was the one thing of all that you were forbidden to do. “Then,” he 
would say, “I suppose you divide it into three thirds, or four quarters, or 
six sixths.” And, again, you would have to confess that none of these 
mathematical principles were allowed to apply, but that your triad did, as 
a matter of fact, divide the octave into one group of four semitones, one 
of three, and one of five. After that, he would give you up as a barbarian 
and return to his native planet. And yet this is exactly what Western 
Kurope has done, and it is the more remarkable because, if you compare 
our system with others which are used in the East, in Persia, for example, 


ee 
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or Siam, or China, you will find that they have systems which are far 
more mathematically exact and far less musically productive. From which 
the consequence follows that for the development of our art along our own 
lines there must be no @ grsort restriction on the use of any scale or any 
other kind of vocabulary. Signor Busoni, not many years ago, was holding 
out before us the prospect of something like 120 different scales. This 
may, no doubt, add a new terror to the schoolroom, but there is not the 
smallest reason why we should not use them all if they can be made 
adequate vehicles for composition. Take another example, which illustrates 
the same point from another side. A short time back Herr Haba began 
experimenting in quartertones, and published a String Quartet in that 
notation. I began to read it with great interest, and ended with great 
disappointment. It seemed to me that here was an extension of musical 
language which might, if used boldly, have given us all sorts of interesting 
phrases, cutting so to say, obliquely across our present notation. As a 
matter of fact, the quartertones were used almost exclusively as 
appoggiaturas, and gave, not the effect of new language, but of rather 
slovenly pronunciaton, or, rather they made most of the phrases sound like 
what some singers call “portamento,” and what their friends call 
“scooping.” But (and this is a point which I wish to emphasise) there is 
no reason at all why the composer should not use any sub-divisions or any 
combinations of sound if he can justify them by their contexts The 
essential point is, not whether at first hearing they sound strange—that is 
irrelevant—but whether they talk sense. 

Now among historical analogies the one that is, I think, most 
interesting to us is the period round about 1600, the period in 
which the pendulum swung from mode to diatonic scale, as it is 
swinging now from diatonic scale to chromatic, and from polyphony 
to dramatic effect, as it is now swinging from problems of content 
to problems of forms and construction. I say, deliberately, the 
pendulum was swinging, because it was much more a matter of direction 
than of innovation. The famous Florentine Revolution rather set forces 
at liberty than created them. If, for instance, you want chromatic 
experiments you need not necessarily go to Gesualdo, you will find them 
already in Weelkes ; if you want poignant expression you can find it in 
Josquin long before Monteverde was born. At the same time, there was 
a certain change in the direction of proportion, and that, I think, for two 
reasons. First, that the old polyphonic style had, for the time, not only 
fulfilled, but outstripped its purpose. Composers had taken such joy in 
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the interweaving of parts and the ingenious intricacies of canons that they 
began to look on these devices as ends in themselves, and to lose sight of 
the meaning of music in the multitude of its words. Let me recall two 
examples, one, I think, on either side of the line. The first is Byrd’s 
“Diliges Dominum,” which you will find in Burney, and which I wish that 
one of your choral classes would experiment in singing. It is a motet of 
substantial length, in eight parts, of which the whole second soprano part 
repeats the first soprano part note for note backwards, and a simllar course 
is taken by the second alto, the second tenor and the second bass. I 
think myself that it does make sense, that it is really music and not only 
ingenuity, just as I have no doubt that Tallis’s forty-part motet makes 
sense, and sometimes very interesting sense. On the other side of the 
line, take the canon called ‘“Nodus Salomonis,” quoted by Athanasius 
Kirchner, ‘That is a canon on four subjects and, in its first form, in 
144,000 parts. This number, as the author proudly says, can be extended 
to about 2,000,000, It consists of the common chord of G major, first in 
longs, then in breves, and so on to demi-semiquavers, each part coming in 
after one rest of its own value, so that they never actually coincide. It 
obviously could be continued for ever and ever, and I need hardly point 
out that it is of no musical value at all. This is what I mean when 
I speak of the polyphonic style beginning to overbalance itself, Men got 
tired of ingenuity, as, thank Eleaven, they do in every art, and more and 
more turned their attention to that aspect of music which really expressed 
feeling. At the nick of time their came to hand the dramatic pageants 
which had occupied medizeval Italy, then the revival of Greek tragedy, 
which once more brought into prominence the dramatic ideal, and so we 
come to the group of gentlemen,who met at Count Bardi’s house in 
Florence, and led the way to modern Opera. ‘The other reason, which is 
intertwined with the first, is the gradual development of .the scale, and 
especially of the chromatic scale, as a means of expression. In the early 
days of the seventeenth century it was, no doubt, still a little defiant. Its 
most typical exponent was Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, who, though he 
is little more than a name to us in the present day, was a person of great 
consequence in his own time. Some of the Italian poets, Tassoni, for 
example, claim him as the greatest of all composers—Tassoni oddly 
coupling his name with that of our own James I. of Scotland. He was, 
like many other innovators, brought up in the strictest and most learned 
school of the age, and he broke away further from the established tradition 
than any of his contemporaries. Not much of his music is accessible at 
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the present day (Mr. Heseltine has lately been reviving interest in it), but 
Bumey, who obviously did not like him, quotes one of his madrigals entire, 
and you can gain from that a very fair estimate of his style. You would, 
I think, find it profitable to compare it with Weelkes's “Hence, care, thou 
art too cruel,” or with some of the other chromaiic madrigals of the English 
school. I place him below them because I think that some of his 
experiments were at haphazard, felt from the keyboard rather than worked 
out by the brain, and it is no answer to say that some of the phrases 
with which he shocked conservative opinion passed into current use later 
on. By that time the context of music had altered, and they could fit 
into their place. It is as though some young poet of the present day were 
to invent entirely new words which do not belong to the English 
language at all, and have no clear etymology, and be justified by a critic in 
a hundred years’ time because the language had come round to them. I 
think that Gesualdo was not really a pioneer, because I do not think that 
his fruit really grew upon the tree ; but at the same time there can be no 
doubt that he was a very interesting figure in music, and I do not doubt 
that you are already recalling one or two analogies at the present day, 
Another historical analogy, and one to which Mr. Newman in his 
recent volume draws special attention, is that of the German critic, Lobe, 
in the middle of the roth century. He was then editing the principal 
music paper in Leipzig ; he was a man of considerable knowledge, of wide 
sympathy and understanding, definitely on the Conservative side, almost as 
generous to the young people as Hans Sachs was to Walther, sworn foe to 
anything which he recognised as imposture or pretence (which makes his 
admiration for Meyerbeer more remarkable), but ready to welcome any 
kind of work which he considered at once as imaginative and sincere, 
You may remember that during all the time that he was writing, 
Mendelssohn was dominating musical conservatism in Germany, Schumann 
was forming an active and very enthusiastic party, and Wagner was just 
beginning to perplex and astonish the musical world, which he ended by 
conquering. Look at the difference between the ideals of musical style 
which you get, for example, in Mozart, and those which you get in Wagner, 
and imagine the surprise of musicians who had been brought up on the 
one and were suddenly confronted with the other. Very much the same is 
happening to us older people at the present day. I can remember when 
Wagner and Brahms were the two innovators, just as Mozart was an 
innovator to the people at the end of the eighteenth century. But both 
Wagner and Brahms insisted in their different ways on tonality, and that 
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ig just the point which our innovators at the present day are most inclined 
to attack. A good deal of their music sounds as strange to me as most 
of the music of Wagner and some of the music of Brahms did to the 
conservatives of the middle of the nineteenth century. To some of the 
new experiments I look with very great interest. I confess that when I 
hear the word “atonality” my mind gives way; I have no reasonable 
conception of what it means; but polytonality is an idea which seems to 
me not intelligible, but fertile. I can enjoy as keenly as anyone that part- 
song of Elgar's in which some of the voice parts are signed in A flat and 
the others in G, It is to me not only intelligible, but beautiful. And it 
is the same with a good many of the other effects which are being produced 
by the clashing of different tonalities at the present day. But there are one 
or two aspects of modern music which I confess cause me a little mis- 
giving. We (for the first time in history, so far as I can tell) are actually 
taking pleasure in ugly sound. I mean, not discordant combinations of 
notes, which, of course, belong to all ages, but iustruments and combina- 
tions of instruments which are actually evil in tone. ‘The sixteenth 
century invented the violin, the seventeenth the clarinet, the eighteenth 
the pianoforte, the nineteenth so remodelled horn and flute as to make 
them virtually new instruments ; the twentieth has given us the saxophone. 
The sound of it is so horrible to me that I could no more enjoy a piece 
of music in which it was prominent than I could look at a landscape with 
a fly in my eye; and when I hear it in a so-called jazz band with a vamping 
piano, an apparently improvising violin, a pagoda of gongs and bells and an 
absurd banjo thrumming every beat of the bar, and thus obliterating all 
rhythm, I do feel a certain amount of wonder that anyone who has any 
musical sensitiveness at all can voluntarily endure that sound for a 
moment, And I have recently come across an example almost equally 
strong. Dr. Dyson, to whose every word on music we give ready attention, 
describes in one of his lectures a performance which he once gave ot a 
Haydn String Quartet, with the instruments tuned to diminish fifths instead 
of perfect fifths and the notes played as they were written. He says, I 
think, that some of the audience showed some symptoms of distress, but 
that others were quite satisfied with the result. Now this seems to me 
serious. Ido not mean that you are likely to catch this kind of disease 
yourselves, but it is becoming a good deal too prevalent in the public at 
large. Iam very much afraid that our ears may grow blunted, that with all 
this riot of chromatics and all this blare of thundering orchestras we may 
lose a precious gift of musical sensitiveness to which a very great part of 
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artistic pleasure is due. There are some modulations in the old music 
which affect me with almost the same delight as a sunset cloud, or the eye 
of a peacock’s tail. I should be very sorry ifa generation to come is 
brought up to forgo that particular source of pleasure. And this is the 
more important, because the main desire of composers at the present day 
is not to emotionalise music but to make it stand firmly on its own feet as 
an autonomous and objective art. They are claiming for it, in short, a 
freedom which necessarily brings with it responsibility, and this responsi- 
bility enjoins that they should make, not the widest, but the most 
beautiful use of their freedom. In other words, I think there is a danger 
of our having too much noise and not enough selection. And the other 
point is that in this swing of the pendulum from emotional content to 
inherent interest in the structure and style there is always the possible 
danger of getting back to the ‘Nodus Salomonis,” and the pedant who 
sees learning and ingenuity as ends in themselves. Of this class, perhaps 
the worst of all is the adventurous pedant; the man whose invention 
works not in terms of poetry, but in terms of grammatical intricacy. Let 
me give you an analogy from a neighbouring art. At the end of the third 
century B.C. was an extremely learnéd Greek poet, called Lycophron, who 
was Librarian at Alexandria; knew everything that the erudition of his 
time could know, and wrote a good many plays and poems, of which one, 
“Alexandra,” has come down to us at the present day. It is supposed to be 
a dramatic monologue on the Siege of Troy. It is entirely made up of 
unusual words, involved constructions and far-fetched allusions to the 
minutest and most obscure points of Greek mythology. It must have taken 
enormous trouble to write ; to read it is almost impossible. I cannot help 
thinking of it when, for instance, I try to read the Gurrelieder, or some of 
the more complicated works of Schonberg. For some of his writing 1 
have a great admiration, and particularly for his very entertaining treatise 
on harmony, but his extreme works, the Gurrelieder at one end and at 
the other end the three pianoforte pieces (Op. 11), which I believe would 
sound just as enjoyable if you scratched out all the sharps and flats. All 
this seems to me to be the outpourings of a sincere, learnéd, rather self- 
conscious mind, which has extremely little of either freshness or spontaneity. 
Indeed, Schonberg said himself of his elaborate score, that it cost him 
more trouble to correct the proofs than to compose the music, and that is 
a very bad omen for the reader. On both these sides, therefore, the side of 
over-learning and the side of acquiescence in ugly sounds there are 
danger signals which I think we should do well to observe. On the other 
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hand, I have no doubt that it is quite possible to be too much bound by 
tradition and too diffident in face of a new style or an enexpected effect. 
Some of this new music appears to me to be mere extravagance, some, 
even, I fear that I regard as imposture; but there is a good deal of it 
which says new things, and says them beautifully, and there is a good 
deal of which I feel sincerely that it means something important to which 
I have not yet got the clue, and that the reason for that is just as likely to 
be my insufficient training as the obscurity of the composer. I remember in 
iny undergraduate days at Oxford being sent by my old Scotch tutor at the 
beginning of my third year to a set of metaphysics lectures, for which I 
was totally unprepared. After struggling with the first two or three, | came 
back to him and pleaded that I could not make head or tail of anything 
that the lecturer was saying. His only answer was: ‘Then you ought to 
be ashamed to state the fact,” and I got no other redress. It is quite 
possible that 1 ought to be ashamed if some of the more recent develop- 
ments of music are still beyond my understanding. But I can, at any 
rate, plead that with a great deal of the new work I am in cordial sympathy, 
and it is a pleasure to add to this, that, of the new work, some of the best 
and most beautiful seems to me that which is now-a-days written by 
British composers. If there are danyers, they are not worse than those 
which have always confronted us throughout its history and, after all, 
dangers are meant to be overcome. So long as our younger com- 
posers write sincerely according to the light that is in them, you 
need not have any fear about the result. Some of thein, no doubt, will 
fall by the way; it is not given even to all sincere people to have equal 
ability—but I have no doubt in my mind that the best of them will arrive. 


W. H. Havow. 


The Strange Case of J.S.B. 


[A special feature of the musical portion of the daily wireless programme of 
the B.B.C. is the increasing frequency and popularity of the music of BacH.} 


Otp Bacu, JOHANN SEBASTIAN, 
Led a sequestered life 

With ANNA MAGDALENA, 
His gifted second wife. 


He had just twenty children, 
A trying brood to rear 

Upon an income less than 
A hundred pounds a year. 
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As teacher and director 

He served St. Thomas’ School, 
But could not suffer gladly 

The dullard or the fool. 


Yet while from “wreaths and roaring ” 
He dwelt aloof, apart, 

Old Bacu went on composing 
Tremendous works of art: 


Masses, motets, cantatas 
That now our rapture win— 
Great pieces for the organ, 
Clavier and violin. 


But Fame’s resounding echoes 
Remained unwaked, unstirred 

By mighty masterpieces 
Unprinted and unheard ; 


For only half-a-dozen 
Musicians of his time 
Could recognize his genius, 
Immortal and sublime. 


Yet poor and unrewarded 
He neither railed nor grieved, 
Conscious of high endeavour 
Triumphantly achieved. 


For fifty years neglected 
He suffered Fortune’s frown ; 
Then came the slow revival 
And growth of his renown ; 


Started in his own country 
By FreLix MENDELSSOHN, 
Whom scornful neo-Georgians 
Belittle and dethrone ; 


While over here in England 
The movement was begun 
By the good SAMUEL WESLEY 
And by his greater son ; 


Then, fostered by the efforts 
Of champions fit though few, 

Of STERNDALE Bennett, STANFORD 
And Parry, wide it grew, 


Till, thanks to “‘Hucu THE Driver” 
And Haro_p SAMUEL, 

Bacu has become a prophet 
And household word as well. 
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For, though the ass unending 
In his accustomed way 

Bestows on the dead lion 
The homage of his bray ; 


‘Though some enlightened critics 
Are minded to deplore 

Our strange infatuation 
For this ‘colossal bore,” 


Responsive to the summons 
Of the Broadcaster’s call 
A world-wide audience welcomes 
“The master of us all.” 
C.L.G. 
(Reprinted here by hind permission of the Proprietors of “‘ Punch,” and with 
the consent of Mr. C. L. Graves. ) 


The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


Mr. Ivor JAMES, at his Recital on January 20th, in Wigmore Hall, played 
‘Cello works by Vivaldi. Sammartini, Bach, Bridge, etc. He gave another 
Recital on February grd. 

Miss FrRepA Swalin's work tor Violin and Orchestra, ‘‘ The Harp of 
/Engus,” was given its frst performance by Mr. ACHILLE RIVARDE at Queen’s 
Hall on January 26th. 

Mr. EuGENE GOOsSsENS conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestral Concert 
at Queen’s Hall, on January 29th, and produced Honegger's * Pacific 251.” 

Miss JOAN ELWEs sang some Pizzetti songs at the C.M.C. Concert in 
London, on February roth. 

The Kinsey PiANO Quartet (Mr. Herbert Kinsey, leader, and Miss Olive 
Blume, pianist) gave their second Recital, at AZolian Hall, on February rrth, 
and were heard in works by Mozart, Ravel, and Howells. 

Dr. Cyrib Rootuam conducted performances at Cambridge, in February, 
ot Handel’s Opera ‘‘Semele.” Practically the entire cast was local, Jupiter and 
Semele being the only characters sustained by outside singers. The work had 
not received dramatic representation before this ; it had only been done as an 
Oratorio, 

A Recital of Stanford Songs was given by Mr. PLUNKET GREENE at Zolian 
Hall, on February 25th. 

Mr. Lron Goossens played in Handel's Concerto for Oboe and Bassoon, 
at the Royal Philharmonic Society's Concert at Queen's Hall, on February 26th. 

In his Recital, at Wigmore Hall, on March 4th, Mr. ANGUS MoRRISON 
played Bach's ‘“Ttalian’’ Concerto, and Ravel's ‘‘ Gaspard de la Nuit,” among 
other pieces. 

Mr. Eric GRirTon (a past Mendelssohn Scholar at the R.C.M.) gave a 
Piano Recital in Torquay in January. 
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Mr. WILLIAM MurRpocH and Mr. ALBERT SAMMONS gave the first perform- 
ance of Mr. HERBERT HOWELLS' third Violin Sonata ata Recital, at Wigmore 
Hall, on March 20th. 

Mr. STEUART WILSON (with the Snow String Quartet) devoted a whole pro- 
gramme to Songs by Dr. Vaughan Williams, at AZolian Hall, on March 26th, 
About a dozen new songs were heard there for the first time. 

Mr. EvLyN HOWARD-JONES gave a Beethoven programme for his Recital 
at Wigmore Hall on April rst. 

Dr. J. E. WALLACE and Miss IsapeL M’CULLAGH have recently performed 
Herbert Howells’ new Violin Sonata at a Concert in Liverpool Inthe same 
City, Dr. GEorGE Dyson has lectured to the B.M.S. on ‘ The Evolution of 
Contemporary Music.” 

On April 2nd, Mr. JOHN [RBLAND gave a Lecture Recital to the B.M.S. in 
Wakefield. 

Mr. F. H. SHERA, Director of Music at Malvern College, and Mr. J. W. 
Ivimey, Director of Music at Marlborough College, have been elected to the 
Committee of the Union of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools. The 
Secretaryship of the same has been accepted by Mr. R. S, THATCHER, of 
Charterhouse. 

STANFORD'S ‘‘Shamus O'Brien" was produced in Liverpool—its first per 
formance there—on February 17th, by the Blundellsands Amateur Operatic 
Society, under Mr. John Tobin's leadership. 

Mr. Gustav HoL-st gave the first Alsop lecture in Liverpool, on March 6th. 

The ‘‘ Old Vic." was crowded with enthusiasts on February 25th to hear 
Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL give a programme of works by Bach. 

Dr. Percy Buck gave two lectures at King’s College, London University, 
in February. He had much to say about the consistency of composers in 
ignoring ‘‘laws’’ in musical composition, 

Miss Lucy POLGRBEN’s Pianolorte Recital at the Lyceum Club, on 
March 12th, contained Chopin's Sonata, Op. 35, and lesser works by Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Debussy, and Ireland, 

In the newly-formed FrormBy Trio (Piano, Violin, and Violoncello) Miss 
BEATRICE FFORMBY is leader, and Mr. R. PURCELL JONES is ‘Cellist. The Trio 
gave three Concerts in London recently, and performed several little-known 
works, as well as Trios by Brahms, Dvorak and Ravel. 

The British National Opera Company's ‘‘Season” in London (we regret it 
was only for a fortnight) included the first London performance of Mr. Gustav 
Hotst's new Opera ‘‘ At the Boar's Head.” In this, the part of Prince Hal was 
sung by Mr. TuporR Davies; and the whole was under the direction of Dr. 
MALCOLM SARGENT, who a fortnight earlier, on April 2nd, had conducted the 
‘* first performance” of the work at Manchester. 

Dr. SARGENT conducted, among other works, Vaughan-Williams's ‘‘ Hugh 
the Drover,” Puccini's ‘Gianni Schicci” and ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,” and Bach's 
‘*Phoebus and Pan.’ 


THE SCHUTZ “PASSION.” 

E.R.D. writes: ‘A very interesting performance took place on Passion 
Sunday, at St. Stephen's Church, Westminster. The Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Rayleigh Strutt, sang the greater part of Schiitz’s Passion Music, and 
some of his ‘‘Seven Last Words.” The Church was well filled, and the music 
was followed with deep attention. The Choir sang exacting music extremely 
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well, apart from one or two uncertainties, the last choruses being especially 
good. There was a small orchestra of strings. Mr. STUART ROBERTSON sang 
the bass solos with great sympathy and beauty of tone, and the whole perform- 
ance made a great impression. Such an enterprising piece of pioneer work 
deserves more than a mere mention, and we hope Mr. Strutt will give a similar 
performance next year in his new church.” 





The following Collegians toured with the Glastonbury Players to Bath, 
Bournemouth, Weston-super-Mare, Droitwich, and Great Malvern :—Mr. ARNOLD 
Fostur, who helped with the conducting and accompanying ; Mr. JOHN DEAN 
who played in ‘*The Immortal Hour" and sang Solos at the Concerts; 
Mr. LivLaAnbd WHITE, who took the Watchman’s part in the ‘ Queen of Corn- 
wall” and a Solo part in ‘‘Agincourt”; Miss Rusy BouGHTon, who played 
‘ Brangwaine” in the ‘ Queen of Cornwall"; Miss KATHLEEN VINCENT, who 
sang in Quartets and Duets at the Concerts, accompanied, and understudied 
“Stain” in The Immortal Hour”; Miss MONA BENSON, who sang in Solos, 
Quartets and Duets at the Concerts, and understudied the Queen” in ‘The 
Queen of Cornwall" (and playing that part at Malvern) ; and Miss PENELOPE 
SPENCER, who did Solo dancing, and arranged the Ballets. 


Mr, Grorrrey N, Lreeps gave an Organ Recital in the School Hall, Eton 
College, on March aoth. In his programme were works by Bach, Yon, Strauss, 
Bossi, Ravel, Vierne and Rebikov. 


The Farnham Common Operatic and Choral Society are doing exceedingly 
good work, They are lucky enough to have the experienced counsel of Mme. 
Creity GLErson-Wuire (Mrs. George Miller) at their disposal, and under her 
direction recently gave an excellent presentation of Edward German's “ Merrie 
England.” Lieut. G. Miller conducted, Mme. Gleeson-White was “ Queen 
Elizabeth,” and Miss Josephine Ashley (Lumley) sang the part of ‘* Miss Bessie 
Throckmorton.” Since the Society's foundation in November, 1922, two or 
three Gilbert and Sullivan Operas have been performed—‘‘ The Mikado" and 
‘The Gondoliers" among them. 


In the two performance, on March 1st and March 8th, of the ‘‘St. Matthew 
Passion,” given in Oxford by the Oxford Bach Choir, Mr. ARCHIBALD WINTER, 
Mr. Stuart ROBERTSON, and Mr, Keiru FALKNER sang. Sir HuGH ALLEN 
conducted. 


Miss BELINDA HEATHER played Piano Concertos by Mozart and 
Tschaikowsky at Concerts in Bath and Reading in January, and gave Recitals 
at The Hague on April 23rd, and at Amsterdam on April 25th. 


We are glad to receive news of Mr. CHRISTOPHER THOMAS and of Miss 
Winntk MacBripr (Mrs. Christopher Thomas), This reaches us in the form of 
a letter from Mr. Tuomas, who writes from Groton School, Groton, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ We are enjoying the life here very much,” he says, ‘and this 
is a fine School. I have had a good term, and have already started an orchestra 
and a chorus. We have a fair choir, and a quite beautiful chapel. I take 
‘appreciation’ classes and teach the piano, besides giving occasional organ 
recitals. Next term I give twelve lecture recitals (Piano).” 


We hear with the greatest pleasure of Miss MacBrRIDeE’s very successful 
début in New York a few months ago, She has now given several piano recitals 
~—~all of them with great success—in the United States. 
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COLERIDGE-TAYLOR MANUSCRIPTS. 

Mr. T. H. Smither-Jackson writes from 53, Hunter Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey :—‘'I have just completed revising the ‘Appendix’ to the second edition 
of the Biography of S. Coleridge-Taylor—which comprises the Bibliography— 
and same is to be published very shortly by Messrs. Augener, Ltd. I have found 
it impossible again to fill certain Opus Nos., and itis uncertain whether they 
were ever filled or not. The Nos. in question are 6, 11, 27, 32 and 34. In 
addition, the MS. is missing of Op. 13, an unpublished ‘Quartet in D minor,’ 
and the SOLo part of a ‘Fantaisiestiick in A major’ for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, produced under its composer’s direction at the Tower, New Brighton, 
in 1907. Iam wondering whether you would kindly insert a paragraph in the 
next R.C.M. MAGAZINE, asking tor information concerning any of the preceding, 
and for information concerning any of his MSS., which may be in the possession 
of any of your readers. 

“It is only within the last three or four years that the MS. of Op, 28 came 
to light—a Sonata for Violin and Piano—which Hawkes subsequently published 
under the editorship of Albert Sammons, and the MSS, of certain early song's 
have recently been recovered, from a former fellow-student: now domiciled in 


Australia.” 


BIRTH. 


HARRISON. 
Harrison, a son. 


On February 22nd, to Isobel (née Schmidt), wife of Gerald C, 


MARRIAGE. 


HORSFALL—NORTON. 


On January gist, 1925, at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Mr. 


C. Michael Horsfall to Miss Margaret A. Norton, both of the R,C.M. 


College 


Thursday, February 5 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in F major, Op. 96.. Dvorak 
Joun A. Ropinson (Scholar), Micttagt H. 
Witson, ANNK WOLFE, A.K.C.M., HELEN B. 
Just. 


SONGS a. Sapphische Ode 


Fae ee a eta 
Joun J. Anprews (Exhibitioner). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
Three Preludes 
a. Le vent dans !a plaines 
6, Danseuses de Delphes 
¢. Ce qua vu le vent d'Ouest 


Atan A. Paut, a.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner), 


VOCAL QUARTET .. Gipsy Songs 
Operre pe Foras (Associated Board Exhi- 
bitioner), Doxis E. Owens, WILLIAM J. 
Herbert (Scholar), Joun J. ANbD&ews 
(Exhibitioner). 

TET for Strings in F major, 
oo . Op. 18) No.1 .. Beethoven 
Barsara M. Enson (Exhibitioner), Bearnice 
J. Catvert, Joyce H. Coox, Frepa V. 

Serres (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


Accompanist— 
Irenz SWEETLAND, A.k.C.™. (Scholar). 


Debussy 


Brahms 


Concerts. 


| Tuesday, February 10 
(Second Orchestra) 


VARIATIONS for Orchestra on an 
Original Theme, Op, 36 


“i. Elgar 
SYMPHONY in B minor (" Unfinished") . ScAudber 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Andante con moto, 


Conductors— 
1. Patrick HaApLry. 2. Gipton FAGan. 


VARIATIONS for Orchestra .. Guy D. H. Warrack 


(First performance) (Student) 
Conductor—Harotp Davipson, 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, in P sharp minor,. César Franck 


Josuriuine B. DALMAINE, ALRLC.M, 





Conductor—Consranr LAMBERT, 


Hebrides 


OVERTURE Mendelssohn 
Conductor—Guy D, H. Warnacx. 


Conductor—Dr. Matcotm Sanucunr. 
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Thursday, February 19 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings in EF flat, 
from Op, 16 .. Beethoven 
Kuisaneru Ave.ing (Chappell Exhibitioner), 
Manin WiLson, asicc.m. (Gowland Harrison 
Iexhibitioner), Muri. M. Hart, a.m CMe, 
Hucun B. Just, ance. 


a, Kishmul's Galley 

4. The Bens of Jura 
Arr, by Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser 

(Hebridean Songs) 


Karutunn V, Camnnon, a.ticm. 


SONGS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO ,. Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 110... Beethoven 


Consrance M, Syancun, a.n.c.m. (Scholar). 


SONG O Divine Redeemer Gounod 


Gwynern Hanns. 


Organ Accompaniment— 
Anprew V. C. Fanner (Scholar). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 
Sonata in G minor .. Granville Bantoch 


Frank M. Wacken. 


PHANTASY QUARTET for Strings — 
Songs of the North ., Leslie Woodgate 
(Student) 
Avorry Forp (Scholar), Rucinarp OaKiny, 
Munn Harr, Awom., Gerivn Wykenane 
Guonex (Scholar), 


Accompanist—Creity B, Murray. 


Friday, February 20 (Orchestral) 


SYMPHONY in C major, “ Jupiter" (K 551)— 
Mozart 


CONCERTO for ‘Two Solo Violins, Hautboy, 
Violoncello and Orchestra (K 190) .. Mozart 


Micutani. H. Wison, Joun A, Rouinson 
Mecuall Wittiam B. Wittrraker (Scholar), 
pa F. M, Sranktie (Scholar). 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
in B minor, Op. 104 .. Doordé 
(1st movement) 


Consrance Marcnanr (Scholar). 


SYMPHONY in Cminor.. 4. Strickland.Constable 
(First performance) (Student) 


Conductor—Mr. Apxian C. Bout. 


Thursday, March 5 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in A minor .. Charles Woed 
Maris Witson (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), 
Gwitnvoten Higa (Exhibitioner), Muaimt 
HART, ARCOM, Geruve Wryxeuam.Groxce 
(Scholar), 

NEGRO SPIRITUALS .. Arr. Lawrence Brown 

a. Swing low, sweet chariot 
6. Sometimes I feel like a motherless child 
e. Ev'ry time I feel de spirit 

Jossruing Scorr. 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Clarinet, 
in E flat, Op. 120, No. 2... Braksns 


Neti McCartney, Georce Jouxston. 


| SONGS .. a. The fields are full Armstrong Gibbs 
6. Hark the echoing air Purceld 


Marjorie Luptam. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Theme and Variations. £. J. Moeran 


Dorotuy Asrixani. (Scholar). 

SONGS a. Where'er you walk .. Handel 

6. Love's Philosophy .. Roger Quilter 
WiLtiam Herpenr (Scholar). 


VOCAL DUETS— 
Three Canzonets .. TAomeas Morley 
a. Sweet nymph, come to thy lover 
4. Flora, wilt thou torment me ? 
c. When lo, by break of morning 


AGnes Forors, Josernine Scorr. 


QUARTET for Strings, in D major Borodin 
| Rucinarp S. Oakey, Joun A. Ropinson 
(Scholar), Micuagi. H. Witson, THELMA 
Reiss Sarr (Scholar). 


Accompanists—Sy pitta MARSHALL, ALR.C.M., 
Dororny Bickett, a.x.c.m. 


| 
| Thursday, March 19 (Chamber) 


| QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, 

| in A major, Op. 26 .. Brahms 

| WALTER Bontort, Gwenpo.en HIGHAM 

| (Exhibitioner), Murtet Hart, A.R.CM., 
Grtnyn Wyxkrnam.Grorcr (Scholar). 


“ EPHEMERA" for Voice, Flute, Hautbo ys 
| Clarinet, String Quartet and Pianoforte— 
Patrick Hadley (Student) 
Bruce McLay (Scholar), 


Ovrttr pe Foras, 
(Scholar), Racru 


Wittiam =Wuittaxsr 
CLarke, A.R.C.M. (Scholar), MICHAEL WILson, 
Joun Rontnson (Scholar), Mune. Hart, 
A-R.C.M., HELEN Just, Constant LAMBERT. 
| 
SONGS a. Ave Maria » Cherubine 
4, Ch'io mai vi possa Handel 
Grera Pysus, Rare CLarke (Scholar), 
Epwin Bensow (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Suite in three movements., Constant Lanthert 
(Scholar) 
Constant LAMBERT, 


Edwin Benbow 
(Scholar). 


| SONGS es S 
a, An Epitaph 
8. Old Shellover 
| ¢. The Sony of Shadows 
| @, Three Cherry Trees 
«. Nod 

Janet Powe tt. 


| A HYMN to the Virgin, and THE WHITE 

| ISLAND, for Male Voices, String Quartet, 
Piano and Organ .. Leste Woodgate 
| 


| 


Scholar). 
H. Levcanp Wuirs (Scholar), Tre For Jones 
(Scholar), = Wituiam) = Wart (Exhibiuoner), 


Wituyam Herpext (Scholar), Pirttir B.WARDE 
(Kent Scholar), Joux ANDREWS (Exhibitioner), 
Lena Mason, a.r.c.M. (Scholar), BARBARA 
Ensor, Joyce Cook, a.r.c.m., HELEN Just, 
Cuarces Bensow (Scholar), RALPH Downes. 
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Friday, March 27 (Orchestral) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte, Violin and Flute, 
in D major (Brandenburg, No. 5), 
with String Orchestra .. Back 
Joun Brack (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Marie Witson, a.k.c.m. (Gowlant Harrison 
Exhibitione:), Bruce McLay (Scholar). 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE inG 


. &.O. Morris 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5) 
in E flat major, Op. 73... Beethoven 


Joun Bishop (Scholar). 


VARIATIONS ona Theme by Haydn, 


Op. 564 .. Brahms 
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CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 2, 


in C minor, Op, 18.. 9. Rachmaninog 
ALAN PauL, A.R.CM. 
Conductor—Pisere Tas. 


Conductor—Dr. Marcoum SaroRnt. 


Thursday, April 2 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in A minor, Op, 132— 
Beethoven 
Manus Witson, avk.c.m, (Gowland: Harrison 
Exhibitioner), Jour A, Ropinson (Scholar), 
Mourniet Harv, anceom., Heren 2B, Jusr, 


Conductor—Mk. Aprian C. Boutr. | 
SONGS a, There <s no oo) 
6 A stray nymph of Dian ,. f 


Esraeuta Wesixy-Witson, 


Parry 


Tuesday, March 31 
(Second Orchestra) 


INTRODUCTION TO ACT III.— 
“Lohengrin” 


Conductor—Patrick Hapiry, 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in G major— 
Brahms 
Lista D. Heratirace, Josnrnuune 
DALMAINE, ALR.CM, 


Wagner 
VOCAL QUARTET 
Youth rides forth .. arold /. Darke 


a, The Tewkesbury Road 
» The Hill Pines 


SYMPHONY No, 4, in B flat, Op. 60 .. Beethoven 


> 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in A minor, Op. 63— ¢, The Echoing Green 
(Slow movement) J. Sibelius d. The Orcharc ) 
¢ 


. Youth rides forth | 
Conductor—Consrant Lampert. | 


Berria SreveNTON (Iexhibitioner), Janur 
Powrit, Trerok Jonxs (Scholar), Joun 


DOUBLE CONCERTO (Concertante Symphonie) Anonews (Exhibitioner) 


for Violin and Viola, in E flat (K 364)— 
Mozart 
Gwenpoten HIGHAM (Exhibitioner), 
Murikt Hart, A.R.C.M. 


Conductor— Guy D. H. 


Accompanied by ‘Tite Comrosin, 


Accompanist 


WARRACK, Mancarrr Warxitn (Assd, Board Exhibitioner). 


Students’ Recitals. 

Recital (No. 28), Tuesday, February 3rd, by Dorren Ciark (Pianoforte), 
The programme contained Pianoforte works by Paradies, Scarlatti, Sgambati, 
Arnold Bax, Schumann, and Liszt. 

Recital (No. 29), Friday, February 27th, by Muriet Nixon, A.R.C.M. 
(Soprano), assisted by a String Quartet. The programme consisted of Songs by 
R. Vaughan Williams, W. Byrd, Bach, Duparc, Louis Aubert, Debussy, G. 
Pierné, Schubert, Albert Mallinson, John Ireland, Arthur Benjamin and Richard 
Hageman. Accompanist, SYBILLA MARSHALL, A.R.C.M. 

Recital (No. 30), Tuesday, March roth, by May Gixson, A.R.C.M. (Piano- 
orte). The programme included Pianoforte works by Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, 
John Ireland and Chopin. 

Recital (No. 31), Tuesday, March 17th, by the following String Quartet : 
Leica D. HERMITAGE, MAseL F. WELLER, Joycr H. Cook, A.R.C.M., Hreven 
B. Just. The programme included works by Beethoven, Ravel, and Brahms. 

Recital (No. 32), Wednesday, March 2sth, by RENEE SWEETLAND, A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte), assisted by BErTHA STEVENTON (Soprano). The programme con- 
sisted of works by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Handel, E. Elgar, Grieg, Brahms, Liszt, 
Chopin, George Butterworth, Cyril Scott, Armstrong Gibbs, Walter Morse 
Rummel, E. Goossens. Accompanist, NoRMAN GREENWOOD (Scholar). 
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In the Opera Theatre. 


Wednesday, January 2151. 


“Shamus O'Brien” 


Shamus O'Brien DuNsSTAN Hart 


(‘On his keeping,’ 


z.¢., outlawed) 


Father O'Flynn... is sae Ay ARTHUR G. REES 
(The Parish Priest of Ballyhamis) 

Captain Trevor (of the British Army) ... ARTHUR DIGNEY 

Mike Murphy (a Peasant Farmer) am .. TREFOR JONES 

Sergeant Cox (Of Capt. Trevor's Company) ... PHitip WaRrDE 

Nora O'Brien (Wife of Shamus) .. WINIFRED BurTON 

Kitty O'Toole (Sister to Nora) .., .. JOSEPHINE ASHLEY 


Banshee Oe ie we ivi .. BERTHA STEVENTON 
Little Paudeen (The Heir of the O'Briens) .... FRANcIs BAINES 


Written by GeorGr H. Jessop. 
Composed by CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
Produced by L, Cairns James, Hon. R.C.M. 
Scenery by J. B. Gorpon. 
Chorus Master: STANLEY TAyLorR. 


Dresses by Mrs. R. B. Gorcn, Hon. R.C.M., and the 
Lapies’ Dress COMMITTEE. 


Uniforms by CLaRKsoNn, 
Conductor—Sypnry P, WappinGTon, F.R.C.M, 


The Opera was repeated on the 22nd, 28th and 2gth January, and on the 
4th February, 





Tuesday, February 24th, 


“Les Noces Imaginaires ” 

By Gavin GorDON-BROWNE (Student). 
Golliwog : ARTHUR G. REEs. 
Golliwog : Joyce A. MANSELL. 
Conductor—Constant LAMBERT. 


“Mediterranean” 
By ARNoLD Bax. 
Conductor—Guy WaARRACK. 


“Aida” (Act II, Scene I) 
By VERDI. 
Aida : Frora K. Youna. 
Amneris : STEPHANIE TARRANT. 
Conductor—Mr. H. GRUNEBAUM. 
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Friday, March 6th. 


“Aida ’ (Act IV, Scene I) 
By VERDI. 

Amneris (Daughter of the King of Egypt)... WINIFRED BURTON 
Radames (Captain of the Guards) ... «» EDGAR WILLIAMS 
(JOHN BuckLANpD 

ALBERT DIGNEY 
Produced by Mr, T. C. FarrBairN. 
Conductor—Mr. H. GrunepauM, 


Egyptian Guards 


“Madam Butterfly " (Acts II and III) 
By Puccint. 


Madam Butterfly (Cho-Cho-San) «. GWENDOLEN NELSON 

Susuki (Cho-Cho-San’s servant) wi Epitn Ropinson 

Sharpless... ove 523 we x5 oe. Pourtie Warpe 
(United States Consul at Nagasaki) 

Goro (a marriage broker) he ive Robert Gwynne 

Prince Yamadori ... ves hs ae CHARLES DRAPER 

B. F. Pinkerton... sy dis at ALBERT DIGNEY 
(Lieutenant in the United States Navy) 

Kate Pinkerton... ae a « Dororuy RowLanp 

Trouble (Cho-Cho-San’s child) ... . BARBARA STAMMERS 


Produced by Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.C.M, 
Conductor—Mr, H. GRunEBAUM., 


Dresses by Mrs. Gotcu, Hon. R.C.M,, and the 
Lapirs' Dress ComMMITTER. 


Stage Manager—Harotp Davipson. 
Miss CiceLy DuNnBAR-KILBURN (Royal College of Art) kindly made the 
figure of Buddha used in ‘ Madam Butterfl yer 


(Programme repeated on Wednesday, April ist, with slight variation 
of cast). 


Tuesday, March 24th. 


A Scene from “Pickwick Papers ” 
Composed by CuarLes Woop. 


Mr. Pott. eek aes ate sav «. CHARLES Draper 
Mrs. Pott ves ise ave ia Dorotuy Aucoon 
Goodwin ... TA ie if oa Fi Mona BrNnson 
Mr. Winkle eas er, .» ROBERT GWYNNE 


Produced by Mr. Cairns JAmes, Hon. R.C.M. 
Conductor—Mr. S. P. Wappincron, F.R.C.M. 


“Fireflies” 
Composed by J. E. BAnKWworrn. 


Sandra ... re rr és sa% FLorence McHucu 
Sandro... =F 445 fae 7, .. Ropert Gwynne 
La Vera ... : ve .» Mvoriet Forster 


Produced by Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.C.M. 
Conductor—Mr. S, P. WappinGron, F-.R.C.M, 


(Programme repeated on March 24th and 26th). 
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The R.C.M. Union. 


Lecture in the Parry Room. 


The Union has again been honoured by a visit from a distinguished 
Lecturer. In response to a request from the Committee, Sir Henry Hadow 
generously consented to speak in the Parry Room on May 27th, and took 
for his subject ‘The Present Direction of Music.” The lecture was of 
the utmost value and interest, and Sir Henry has added to his kindness 
by allowing it to be printed in this number of the Magazine. Warmest 
gratitude and thanks come to him from the Committee and Members for 
this double privilege which puts the substance of his lecture within the 
reach of all Union Members. 


The Annual “At Home.” 


The Annual “At Home” took place on Thursday Evening, 
June 25th, and was evidently very greatly enjoyed by the five hundred 
and fifty members and guests present. The beautiful flowers given by 
Mr. Visetti were again a feature, and every item on the programme was 
greeted with immense enthusiasm. As this number of the Magazine, however, 
was already in the press at the time, a full account is held over till the 


autumn, 
Marion M. Scort, Hon. Secretary. 


“Performer or Teacher?” 


In these days, perhaps more than ever before, when life is so full and 
every profession so crowded, it is extremely difficult not only to choose a 
profession, but to decide what branch of it to specialize in. Very 
possibly the musical profession is as choc-a-bloc as any other, and what 
with the competition (versus the human agent) created by gramophones, 
electrically worked pianos, pianolas, etc., etc., and “ Wireless,” it behoves 
the Music Student to ponder very carefully as to what exactly he is going 
to aim at and in which direction he will develop his talents. 


In the main, there are two courses open to the player of most 
instruments, particularly to pianists, violinists, and violoncellists. Either 
they will aim high and aspire to fame and fortune as soloists or they will 
adopt the possibly less strenuous, but none the less high, calling of teacher. 
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It is the object of this article to discuss these two different spheres 
of musical activity, to look at them from many points of view, and to write 
from one’s own personal experience. 

Of course, the above is not intended to convey the impression that 
everybody must be efter a performer or teacher, for there are quite a 
goodly number of performing artists who are not only fond of teaching, 
but have decided gifts for it. On the other hand, there are those who 
have no feeling for unravelling the difficulties of others, lacking both 
patience and insight for such occupation. 

I think that my first impulse towards writing on this subject was 
created by the idea that is held quite erroneously, by many ambitious and 
gifted students (as also by the general public and by less deep-thinking 
performers), that the career of /eacher is adopted by those not sufficiently 
gifted to be public performers, more often than not as a mere breadwinning 
concern, and that it is on a lower plane than that of the performer. But 
make no mistake on this score. From one’s experience it is difficult to 
be at all sure that the life of a teacher may not be almost more purely 
artistic, dignified and altruistic than that of the platform artist. A teacher 
can teach what he likes ; of course, he should certainly be a sound and 
thorough technician on his particular instrument, otherwise how can he 
teach by example (often the only way to explain) what he feels about a 
thing ? He can carry on tradition (surely a worthy and delightful task), and 
he can rejoice in his pupils’ progress and success just as keenly as if they 
were his own. 

The performing artist lives a life of perpetual strain, for if he will 
excel he must always be working; but the compensations are great and 
occasionally the reward is adequate. Any conscientious player will tell you 
of the joy and satisfaction experienced after a performance when he (or 
she) has been in really good form; they may or may not confess to terrible 
disappointment when things have not “come off” or the audience has not 
been sympathetic. 

The solo artist has to play at a given moment, whether he feels like 
it or not, and he has the tremendous strain of learning long and complex 
works from memory, no light task in these days when compositions ure 
more chaotic and less coherent than those of even twenty years ago. 

A pianist is expected to know most of the classics, all the Concertos 
and ensemble works, and to play at least some of the compositions of his 
contemporaries. This means that the repertoire of the pianist to-day is 
simply colossal. These remarks, by the way, are not meant to discourage 
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the ambitious, but to warn them that the artist’s life is indeed a hard one, 
so that it requires enormous power of nerve and of recuperation for success 
to be even possible. 

The instrumental performer who is to step into the limelight and 
withstand the onslaught of criticism must haye boundless self-confidence, 
decided personality, and great powers of concentration and endurance. 

Some most enthusiastic students are not blessed with all of these 
qualities, and some never seem able sufficiently to lose their self- 
consciousness to get lost in the business in hand when before 
an audience, 

The soloist is almost bound to lead a life of some uncertainty as to 
his movements and his financial solidarity. To those who enjoy travelling 
and are possessed with a certain amount of enterprise, there arise opportuni- 
ties for seeing the world and ‘gaining experience of infinite value to their 
artistic development. 

The teacher who is successful and has his affairs well ordered, 
can build up a reputation that will ensure a good livelihood and an ever 
increasing circle of pupils and friends, amongst whom he may create 
a musical atmosphere where life may be always useful and interesting. 
There is a danger, of course, of a teacher working too hard and of 
annexing too many pupils. This is certainly detrimental both to the 
physical health and the artistic soul, sooner or later leading to less useful 
work, and being often the cause of nervous exhaustion and possible 
breakdown, 

A man who teaches seven to ten hours daily, often on Sundays too, 
is nothing but a “ music tradesman,” for he can have little or no time to 
practice himself or develop his mind in other directions. 

A soloist who practices and performs too much is nearly as bad, for 
unless one has interests outside, but possibly bearing on, one’s art, the 
mind is surely narrowing, and one’s sympathies are not being enlarged, 
and this all means less attractiveness in performance and less helpfulness 
and discernment towards one’s pupils and their needs. 

A word, in conclusion, might be of use to those who are on the 
border line as to becoming performers or teachers. 

Remember that a teacher can be always a most useful and helpful 
guide to his pupils if he is a good performer himself. Many players 
might fear to step on to public platforms in big cities who in smaller 
towns (in the provinces and in the colonies, etc.), would command a good 
audience, and win considerable success. 
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The colonies are crying out for good performers and teachers who 
are sufficiently finished executants to give quite adequate performances of 
music which they seldom, if ever, hear. 

My advice is : Make the best use of your chances here as students; 
learn and hear all the music you can, not forgetting “ensemble” music 
and concertos ; and when the time comes, be assured that whichever is the 
way to travel, provided that your ideals and standards are high, the line 
chosen will open out and prove to lead you to a high artistic life, whether 
you choose to be a virtuoso or to spend your life in showing the way to the 


musical ‘‘ young idea.” 
HERBERY FryER. 


Review 


‘*\ DICTIONARY OF MODERN Music AND MusIclIANs." 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1 Vol., 35/-.) 


To review this Dictionary at this date, many weeks after its publication, 
may seem an odd proceeding. But delay in this matter (brought about as it is, 
not by lack of enthusiasm tor the book, but by restricted space im recent numbers 
of the MAGAZINE), is not without advantage. For it is in some ways even 
pleasanter to call turther notice to a book already tairly established than to 
proclaim the virtues of one entirely new and almost unknown : easier to say, 
““Here is an assured triend” than ‘This is possibly a helpiul thing.” If we 
notice the Dicuonary here, we do it especially in the hope that we may be the 
means of bringing it to the attention of students or others who, for one reason 
or another, have overlooked the publication of the book, and have not stumbled 
upon it in the libraries they haunt. Only to such is it still necessary to point 
out what this * Modern Dictionary " is. 

We can do that best by quoting from the preface of the Editorial 
Committee: “Lhe object of this Dictionary is to supply the musician and 
the general musical reader with a concise and practical survey of all modern 
musical activities. Its backward limit bas been fixed at or about 1580, 
the year in which Parry's ‘Prometheus Unbound’ marked the beginning 
of what has been called the ‘English Renaissance,’ The period thus 
included covers, as regards the music ot other countries, such outstanding Jand- 
marks of musical history as Wagner's ‘Parsilal,’ Verdi's ‘Otello’ and ‘Fal- 
staff,’ the later works ot Brahms and César Franck, so that the reader may 
here find information not only about the music of our own day, but may also trace 
the historical sources of its various styles.” That pretace appears above the 
names of those responsible for the ordering and organisation of the book—Sir 
Hugh Allen, Mr. Granville Bantock, Mr. Edward S, Dent, Sir Henry J. Wood, 
and Dr. A. Eaglefield-Hull. Dr. Hull is the General-Editor, and is to be warmly 
congratulated ona very well-conducted Editorship. The most cursory survey 
of the book is enough to reveal the ability with which he has carried out a task 
of considerable responsibility. He scoured Europe in its service ; organised 
national Sub-Committees in Italy, in France, in Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia ; 
was at pains to find the men in each country who were best fitted to be 
contributors to an authoritative dictionary such as this is; and is himself 
perhaps the most frequent contributor to its pages. 
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This ‘*Modern Dictionary" concentrates upon the musical activities of only 
recent years, so that its very nature increases the difficulty of its mission. And 
to the pitfalls which embarrass all such works are added other and more special 
problems. No one will expect that it meets with all of these and successfully 
disposes of them, It is not given to man to make the perfect book of reference ; 
and they are idle critics who would be saying ‘‘ Here the work fails, and there,” 
and ‘* This is not exhaustive enough," and ‘Who is this man from Edinburgh 
who gets half as much space as this other from Bayreuth?” etc., etc.. This 
“not exhaustive enough" grumble has been heard in reference to the most 
unusual of all the articles in the Dictionary—the article on “Harmony”; and if your 
blood is cold enough to let you make this complaint against it, your similarly 
freezing fellows will second you in it. The article is based upon the collective 
opinions of several musicians of wide experience: Sir Hugh Allen, Mr. Béla 
Bartok, Mr. Arnold Bax, Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Prof. Tovey, Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams, Mr, Granville Bantock, and Dr. Hull. It may seem to many that it 
stops short of practical utility, and appears to lead us to no definite conclusions; 
but you cannot lollow such a thing as modern harmonic thought in its very last 
and Jatest state, or secure and classify a thing which seems almost daily to 
undergo change. ‘Lhe conclusive article or book upon modern harmony is a 
thing which will never come to earth in our day; and if it falls at the feet of our 
grandchildren will like as not be out of date before all its pages are cut. The 
‘*Modern Dictionary” article on the subject is certainly stimulating, and ought 
to be widely read, 

By prevailing upon Sir Henry Wood to write upon ‘Orchestral Colour,” 
the Lditorial Committee made certain of a really helpful article upon 
an clusive subject. In some respects it is the best thing in the book. 
It is the writing of one whose opinions on the subject are not theorised or 
cleverly thought out, but simply based upon direct experience. There is no 
groping init—and groping would have been easy where speculation might so 
readily have swallowed up half the space given to the article. Within its limits, 
Sir Henry gives a rapid and astute survey of what the best modern orchestral 
writers have contributed to the ‘ colour” stock, and as it were, of recent 
music. Particularly he praises Strauss, Delius, Ravel and Stravinski ; but he 
draws careful distinctions even among these, 

The book names all sorts of ‘unknown men—unknown, that is, to most 
people outside their own countries. In this respect the service of national sub- 
committees has been most useful. One gets, by careful reading, at the ‘‘details” 
(as it were) of another nation’s musical make-up. But it ig good that alongside 
such care for detail there should also be articles which trace, in respect of each 
country, the more important lines of development: those of Chamber Music, 
Opera, Folk-Music, Songs, Orchestral Music; and there are plenty of these 
“main lines" in the book 

‘Grove "—that old friend and servant, whose youthfulness seems parodoxi- 
cally to renew itself as its age increases—is a five-volume affair. It rests ina 
dignified way on our book shelves, and rather discourages rapid locomotion. 
This ‘‘Modern Dictionary" can go with one on one’s travels : there is only one 
volume of it. It does not displace ‘‘Grove,” nor is it intended it should 
do so. Plainly, its scheme and scope make it different from most other 
dictionaries. But as a volume complementary to others it is indispensable to 
thorough students of up-to-date musical history; it is a reliable book of 
reference ; and most of its longer articles are not only authoritative but ‘‘read- 
able.” For those readers who like to discover and love to dwell upon faults ina 
book, there are a few unexciting attractions here and there. But these are 
of litthe more importance than the fault-finders. 


on 
oo 
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Obituary. 
MRS. HUTCHINSON. 


To our great regret Mrs. Hutchinson died on the zoth April. For many 
years she was a notable figure in the life of the College. Her pupils—and they 
were many—over and over again have won distinction for themselves which they 
would be the first to attribute to the care spent upon them by their teacher. We 
are happy to have received permission of Mr. C. L. Graves to reprint here the 
tribute he paid to the memory of Mrs. Hutchinson in the columns of The Times, 
May 2nd, 192s. 

‘‘Mrs. Hutchinson,” wrote Mr. Graves, ‘will be remembered by all 
who knew her with deep affection and with an admiration inspired by her 
nobility of character, as well as by her gifts as an artist. The eldest daughter 
of Captain Monck-Mason, who was killed in the Indian Mutiny, she spent 
much of her youth in Dublin, where she studied singing under Joseph 
Robinson, took lessons in the Italian School during visits abroad, and later on 
worked under Alfred Blume in London, Adopting the musical profession at the end 
of the ‘seventies, she at once made her mark as a soprano singer of a rare purity 
and distinction of style, charm of voice, and admirable enunciation of the words, 
whether English, French, Italian, or German. She was heard at all the principal 
concerts in London and the Provinces—the ‘ pops,’ the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, the Hallé Concerts in Manchester—and at all the great festivals. 
Her dignity and unaffected sincerity were in keeping with the best traditions of 
oratorio; she was equally successful in detached songs. No one who heard her 
in her prime in Berlioz’s ‘Absence,’ or Grieg's ‘Solvejg's Lied,’ Purcell's 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds,’ in Brahms or Schumann or Massenet (at his best), is 
likely to forget the exquisite delicacy of her singing. She took the principal 
soprano part in Mackenzie's Rose of Sharon at its first production in London, she 
was the Eurydice in the Cambridge production of Gluck's Or/vo, and‘ took part 
in the Cambridge production of Parry's Promethus. 

“On her retirement from the public platform she was attached for a while 
to the teaching staff of the Manchester College of Music, and afterwards for 
some 15 years to the Royal College of Music, resigning her post owing 
to ill-health in 1923. She also taught privately, and gave lessons for a while to 
Princess Mary. It is no form of words to say that no teacher was more beloved 
by her pupils, many of whom have made a name in the profession, for her aims 
as an artist were a true index to her character. Her husband, Colonel W. L. 
Hutchinson, R.A., for many years the devoted Secretary to the Royal Artillery 
charities, died a few years ago, and the promising career of their only son, who 
Jeft the Royal Scots to enter the Burma Commission, was cut short in his early 
prime. These and other bereavements she bore with a stedfast courage which 
no affliction could daunt. She was the most loyal and generous of friends, she 
spent herself in unobtrusive benevolence, and her life might be summed up in the 
line, Haud tgnara mali miseris succurrere disco." 


REV. MARMADUKE EDMONSTONE BROWNE, M.A. 


An old friend and member of the R.C.M. Union, the Rev. Marmaduke 
Browne, M.A., passed away on April 14th, in his 82nd year, Educated at 
Harrow and Oriel College, Oxford, of which foundation he was a Scholar, he 
early showed a musical bent, joining an infant Musical Society at Harrow in 
1856. At Oxford he studied the organ and theory under Stainer, at that time 
Organist at Magdalen, and throughout his long life music remained one of his 
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greatest interests. He was for many years Organist and Choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Marylebone, and when in 1878 he began his forty-seven years’ work 
for the Schools of Marylebone and Paddington he founded and ‘‘fathered” 
a Teachers’ Choral Society. Of original work may be mentioned two papers, 
“Words for Music” and ‘‘Music in Elementary Schools,” read before the 
Musical Association, and some twenty Opera books, Cantatas, etc. His work 
for the R.C.M., in which Institution he took a keen interest from its foundation, 
and at whose Concerts he was a regular attendant, included the translation 
from Italian and German of several Operas, and the writing of English libretti 
for performances by the Students, His translations, while faithful to the original, 
were thoroughly lyrical and acceptable tothe singer. The list includes : ‘Cosi 
fan tutte” (produced 1890), ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad" (1891), ‘‘ Bastien and 
Bastienna”’ (1893, at the request of Sir George Grove), ‘‘Fidelio” (1902), and 
“Figaro” (1905). He was a man of great culture, and his knowledge of 
classical and modern literature was considerable. Always ready to help and 
advise he was an unfailing friend to young and old. He will be sorely missed, 


for his influence was wide. 
H.B.H. 


The Term’s Awards. 


During the Easter Term (1925) the following awards were made :— 


Charlotte Holmes Exhibition (415)— 
Equally divided between— 


Fullard, Christobel ... (Pianoforte) 
Powell, Janet Abe (Singing) 

Council Exhibitions — 
Wills, Lindsay a (Pianoforte) ... £8 
McHugh, Florence ... (Singing) we AT 
Oakley, Reginald S. ... (Violin) eee | 


McEldowney, Mary ... (Pianoforte) ... £6 
Wallis, Eunice 3 (Pianoforte) ... £6 


Arscott, Dora is (Singing) -e BLO 
Wait, William és (Singing) nos» AS) 
Meads, Lois ae (Violoncello) ... £6 
Saywell, Dorothy... (Organ) fe AS 
Monteath, Claude... (Organ) ieee Ss 
Fly, Leslie ... ae (Pianoforte) ... £5 
Turner, Marjorie A. (Violin) ou SS 


Denton, Harold ... (Singing) Same AG 
Buckle, Dorothy —... (Violoncello) ... £5 


Special Grants of £3 each have been made to the following — 


McGlashan, Joyce ... (Singing) 
Horne, Dorothy wag (Singing) 
Young, Flora at (Opera) 

Saunders, Dorothy... (Singing) 


No. 


to 
ut 
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List of Dates, 1925 -1996 





A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
September, 1925 


Last day for receiving application forms ... Mon., 29th June 


Examination begins 39 +» Wednesday, gth Sept, 


December, 1925 
Last day for receiving application forms ... Mon., oth Novy. 


Examination begins ... ae = ... Mon,, 14th Dec, 


April, 1926 
Last day for receiving application forms .., Mon., 22nd Feb. 


Examination begins... ane ree -»- Mon., 19th April 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 1925. 


Entrance Examination Wednesday ... 16th Sept. 
Term begins... .. Monday Ty 21st Sept, 
Half Term begins . Monday ius 2nd Nov. 
Term ends ats .. Saturday oh 12th Dec, 


EASTER TERM, 1926. 


Entrance Examination Wednesday .., 6th Jan, 
Term begins... «. Monday a rith Jan. 
Half Term begins... Monday rd 22nd Feb. 
Term ends oa) + Saturday Ot 3rd April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1926 


Entrance Examination... Wednesday .,. 28th April 
Term begins ... ... Monday ae 3rd May 
Half Term begins --. Monday t63 14th June 
Term ends . +.» Saturday nee 24th July 


